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the same room there were a frieze and a 
second mantel similarly decorated, also 
a mahogany dado rail ornamented with 
acanthus or waterleaf. Part of the rail 
and the second mantel were saved when 
the house was pulled down, but the 
latter was so damaged as to be useless. 

G. C. P. 

A Scene in Venice by Canaletto. — 
At the meeting of the Committee at which 
the Tintoretto and the Veronese were 
bought, it was also decided to purchase the 
important picture by Antonio Canaletto 
(1697- 1 768) A Scene in Venice, which is 
now placed on exhibition in Gallery 30. 
This painting comes from Sir George Don- 
aldson's collection and was exhibited at 
Burlington House in 1907. It is a view of 
the entrance to the Grand Canal with the 
Piazzetta on the right, the Library of St. 
Mark with groups of people in the distance, 



and, on the opposite bank, the canal with 
the church of Sta Maria della Salute and 
the Dogana. A Scene in Venice exempli- 
fies the qualities which have won for 
Canaletto his reputation as the greatest of 
Venetian painters of pure landscape. The 
drawing of the buildings, done with T 
square and compass, is as exact and de- 
scriptive as an architect's rendering, yet 
lively and interesting owing to the beauti- 
ful quality of the paint and the rich, glow- 
ing color. The figures are painted with 
equal exactness and liveliness and take 
their place admirably in the scheme of the 
picture. Though their purpose is not of 
primary importance, great attention has 
been paid to the character of each. The 
real nobility of the work,however,is mostly 
due to the design with its noble sweep of 
sky — a nobility that the later men, Cana- 
letto's followers and imitators, never ap- 
proached. B. B. 
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GOTHIC Architectural Sculp- 
ture — There has just been 
received from Mr. George 
Blumenthal an important gift 
of three pieces of French Gothic archi- 
tecture consisting of a doorway and two 
windows. These will be described in a later 
number of the Bulletin, after they have 
been placed on exhibition in the Recent 
Accessions Room. 



Furniture. — An unusually beautiful 
and perhaps unique example of eighteenth- 
century woodwork in the form of a mantel- 
piece has been added, by purchase, to the 
Museum's collection of English furniture. 
As an example of the delicacy of workman- 
ship and refinement of line so characteristic 
of the productions of the Brothers Adam, 
this charming piece speaks for itself. The 
design is classic in its simplicity, consisting 
of three panels with a draped urn and 
drapery festoons, surrounded by a frame of 
waterleaf or acanthus. It is not the de- 
sign, however, which makes this mantel 
unique, but the uncommon material with 
which it is decorated. The graceful urn, 
the flowing drapery, the rich acanthus bor- 
ders are all composed of a species of white 
alloy called tutenag, discovered by the son 



of a certain William Tutin, of Nottingham, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
Tutenag was never commonly used in 
cabinet work. In fact, as a decorative 
adjunct it was soon given up, probably on 
account of its costliness. Its essential 
property is that of not readily oxygeniz- 
ing or tarnishing. This, in part, at least, 
accounts for the perfect preservation of the 
piece in question; we say in part, for when 
found it was literally buried under at least 
eight, and perhaps ten, coats of paint of 
various colors. As to provenance, it comes 
from a house which originally stood in 
Spitalfield Square, London, a mansion that 
had, perhaps, belonged to one of those 
successful Huguenot silk weavers, who set- 
tled in Spitalfield soon after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. In 
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